Greek Tragedy
8. THE HER.4CUES
This is certainly the most puzzling of the plays of Euripides which have reached us undamaged, so puzzling that it is surprising that it has reached us at all. We owe its preservation, probahly, to the astonishing force of the madness scene. There can be no question that this is the most powerful thing of the kind that Euripides ever wrote, and that die last part of the play is, in a very different way, equally impressive ; but what is the meaning of the play as a whole ? Is it a whole ?
The plot is more orthodox than that of the Hecuba, in that it is based on one story, not two, but (like the plots of the Troades and Suppliant Women) it is not a dramatic unity. Between the peril of Heracles3 dependants, with which we start, and the madness that descends on Heracles, there is no connexion but juxtaposition, and the last scene, introduced by the opportune arrival of Theseus, has no strict causal connexion with the previous one.
Since the play falls into three distinct parts, it is not surprising that attempts have been made to find, in the play itself, a dramatic therne which will make it both a unity and a logically developed action. It has been put forward that the play is a study of a genius that is close to madness; that Heracles is subject to delusions which turn great but not superhuman achievements into miraculous * Labours', and that the madness scene presents us with the tragic results of the last of these storms. Abnormality indeed had a fascination for Euripides. We find it already in the Medea, and the thread can be continued through the Electra to the Orestes. There is then nothing inherently improbable in some
politicians; Plataea of the kind to rouse poets. (2) The Scholiast, whom Meridier still prefers to follow, put the play * at about the begixming of the War'. That Euripides should first have written this anti-Spartan play, and then, with deeper experience of the war should have written the deeper antiwar tragedies, is a development as convincing as such things can be.
Pohlenz, in an interesting passage (p. 304), argues for the campaign of Brasidas (though the evidence from Tharyps is a little exiguous) and suggests that Euripides refrained from putting the play on the stage. If we were certain that the pky was published but not produced, it would be a tempting guess that the name Democrates which CaHimachus found inscribed as the author's name was a nom de guerre chosen by Euripides* It would not be unsuitable to the occasion.
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